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New Year Song, 1863. 


BY JOHN A. DORGAN. 

Hail, birthday of new ages! 

Dawn of more heroic years ! 
Not in vain they watched, the sages; 

Nor in vain they spake, the seers 5 
Not in vain they fell, onr martyrs, 

Scourged, reviled and crucified, 
Till with holy blood the charters 

Of our peace are stained and dyed. 


Aye, our peace! though still dilating 
Our frail human to divine, 

Hark! the air is palpitating 
All along the seried lines : 

Flash the bayonets, gleam the pennons 
Over seething clouds of war; 

And the thunders of the cannons 
Yet reverberate afar. 


’ 


For of war the fiery Demon 
Laid, we know, full soon shall be; 

Years of glowing peace shall beam on 
Union worthy Liberty. 

For rejoice, oh, soulful gleeman ! 
Aye, rejoice, rejoice with me ! 

That the slave is grown a freeman, 
And the whole wide world is free. 


And our beantiful Desire is 
Shaped and perfected in strength ; 
And of Justice gleams the Iris 
In our tempest skies at length ; 
Young Atlantis stands in glory, . 
Queen of land and Queen of sea ; 
Theme of song and theme of story ; 
Hope of all the years to be! 
—Fitzgerald’s City Item. 





Stradivarius and the Violin. 
By F. J. Ferts. 
Translated for this Journal by Henry W. Brtiows. 
(Continued trom page 322.) 

We have already said that the table of har- 
mony, or top of the violin, supporting the strings 
and the bridge, is of fir, and that the bottom, or 
back, is of maple. Fir is preferable to any wood 
for the top, on account of its feeble density, and 
specially on account of its elasticity. Its resist- 
ance to flexion is not only greater than that 
of any other wood, but even than that of many 
metals. It is equal to that of glass, and has the 
advantage of very great lightness. Sound pro- 
pagates itself as rapidly in fir as in the substances 
just named—a statement easily verified. Take 
three strips of glass, steel, and fir cut the way of 
the fibre, all the same size, and cause them to 
vibrate lengthwise, or transversely, in such a 
manner as to cause them to produce the same 
mode of vibratory division, and the intonations 
of all three will be exactly the same—which 
would not be the case with any wood but fir.— 
Thus the rapidity of sound is as great in fir as in 
glass or steel, or it is even greater ; and more- 
over, fir offers the considerable advantage of 
Presenting a broad resisting surface to the flexion 
inevitable in a table as thin as that of the violin, 
while it possesses the greatest possible elasticity. 





Maple is preferable to every other wood for 
the bottom or back of the bowed instruments : the 
great makers of Italy having employed no other 
kind of wood. In maple sound is propagated 
much less quickly than in fir: in fir it is from 
fifteen to ‘sixteen and a half times more rapid 
than in the air, while in maple it is only ten or 
twelve times swifter. It follows that if two rods 
are made one of fir and the other of maple, of 
equal size, the tone of the fir rod will be’ sensibly 
higher than that of the maple. 
that the top and the bottom of the violin, pre- 
cisely alike in dimension, have not an identical 
intonation. ‘The importance of this fact will ap- 
pear presently. 

What the relation of the upper and lower 
tables should be, before being put together, is a 
question which only the most careful experiments 
could have settled. A violin was made with 
both tables of fir, in perfect unison. The tone 
was feeble and dull. A bottom, of maple was 
substituted for the fir bottom in careful unison 
with the top. The instrument was absolutely 
bad—and the quality of the tone very feeble.— 
The reason is obvious ; the maple not being en- 
dowed in the same degree as the fir with facility 
in propagating the waves of sound, it is clear 
that the bottom of the instrument could not be 
put in unison with the top without giving it too 
much thickness. It is thus proved that the two 
tables ought not to be in unison—and not only 
so; they ought to differ sensibly in order to avoid 
the shake, always produced by two sounds whose 
intonations approximate. To determine that re- 
lation of tones between the top and bottom, most 
favorable to the best resonance of the instru- 
ment, it was necessary to have direct recourse to 
experiment, made conjointly hy Savart and M. 
Vuillaume upon many violins of Stradivarius 
and Guarnerius of great price. The bottom was 
found to be exactly a tone lower than the top.— 
No other relation answered. Tables constructed 
in unison, jarred with each other, and if made 
with a greater interval than one tone, they would 
not vibrate in a normal way. 

This is a new fact acquired for science. The 
maple table, or bottom of the violin, must be one 
note lower than the fir-table, to give them the 
best possible sonority when they are put to- 
gether. Can we believe it was accident that 
made this relation uniformly such in the excellent 
instruments of Stradivarius and Guarnerius, and 
that the first of these masters, of whom the other 
was a pupil, had not had experiments made to 
settle their relation, of which his great experi- 
ence and skill must have taught him the necessi- 
ty? Chance may produce a happy result now 
and then; but she does not regularly repeat 
these felicities. 

* We come now to another point not less essen- 
tial. The intensity of the sounds given by a 
violin depends on the quantity of air it encloses, 
which ought to be in a fixed relation to the other 
elements—a relation it is our business now to 
understand. By ingenious experiments, made 


Thence it comes |. 





with an apparatus which allowed the mass of air 
contained ina violin to be lessened or increased, 
it was ascertained that if the strings are agitated, 
when the air is at a medium, sounds mellow and 
powerful are obtained ; if the volume of air is 
too great, the lower notes are feeble and dull, 
the upper, shrill and meagre; if the volume is 
too small, the bass notes are harsh and the treble 
string loses its brillianey. 

If we examine the sound produced by the air 
of the chest, when the sound given by the strings 
is finest and most intense, we find that it is de- 
pendent on certain conditions of form, and on 
other elements in the instrument. In trying the 
mass of air contained in many of Stradivarius’s 
instruments by means of a port-vent, formed of a 
simple tube of brass, slightly conical and flatten- 
ed at the larger end, in such a way as to allow 
no wind to escape except by a slight vent, it was 
found on placing the broad end of this apparatus 
over the mouth of one of the /, and breathing 
at the other end, that the air always produced a 
sound corresponding to 512 vibrations a second, 
which was that of the U/, in the time of Stradi- 
varius, but which in 1838, when Savart made 
his experiments, was the Si-sharp. On account 
of excessive tension which the diapason has ex- 
perienced for about eighteen years past, the 
sound produced by 512 vibrations is really in 
unison with Si-flat. The excellent violins of 
Stradivarius have all given the same result. This 
fact then is acquired for science ; the air contain- 
ed in a violin ought to produce a sound equal to 
512 vibrations a second, when it is agitated by 
the apparatus of which we have spoken. If the 
intonation of the air is higher, the low notes of 
the instrument are dry ; if it is too low, the tre- 
ble notes have a painful escape, and those of the 
fourth string resemble those of the alto. It may 
be asked, whether Stradivarius made all these 
experiments. Probably not; but it is certain, 
since he always arrived at the same result in re- 
spect of the quantity of air contained in the 
chest of his instruments, that he knew, through 
attentive studies made upon his own works, that 
whether by the bend of the swells, or by the 
height of the ribs with reference to the pattern 
of the violin, certain proportions must be observ- 
ed, which he understood howto realize by the 
marvellous dexterity of his hand. Chance, we 
again romind our reader, does not repeat the 
same results. 

The ff holes in the top of the violin exercise 
an important influence over the mass of air con- 
tained in the instrument. If a bit of paper is 
pasted over one of these holes, the tone of the 
mass is observed to be sensibly lowered and that 
of the instrument strikingly changed. The de- 
duction from this experiment is, that the sound of 
the air will be lowered, as the openings are d 
minished, and that signal defects will thereupon 
appear in the instrument. If on the contrary 
the openings are enlarged, the sound of the air 


will be higher. This was very observable in a 
violin of larger pattern of Maggini, which from 
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the mass of air must have given a sound graver 
than that of 512 vibrations a second, but which 
on the contrary produced a higher sound, be- 
cause the ff holes were larger than those of Stra- 
divarius; but this circumstance is an exception in 
the works of that master. By similar observa- 
tions proof has accumulated of the extreme care 
taken by the great maker to establish a_ perfect 
harmony in all the parts of his instruments and 
to secure a steadfast equilibrium. Any one may 
see what perfect regularity there is in the cut of 
his f, always so pure and graceful ! 

Occasionally Stradivarius departed from his 
fixed dimensions, to gratify the caprice of artists 
or the taste of amateurs, who aimed at some 
special result; but herein appears the clearest 
evidence of the principles which guided him in 
the make of the great proportion of his works.— 
There are violins of his make decidedly larger 
than his rule, and in which the mass of air is not 
in exact relations with the resonance of the tables; 
and in these cases the instruments prove inferior 
to the others. In the perfect equilibrium of all 
the parts dwells the cause of the excellency of 
the viclins, altos and basses of Stradivarius, and, 
to speak more exactly, of all instruments of that 
kind. It is noticeable that two violins, one of 
Stradivarius, the other of Guarnerius, which 
have a striking resemblance in size and form, 
and which are both in the same harmony of pro- 
portions, possess an identical quality of sonority 
—and that they are both in the first rank of the 
works of those gfeat masters. 

The necessity of harmonious proportions is 
observable in everything. Let the table be too 
thin: the sonority will be feeble. Give it too 
much thickness: the emission of tones will prove 
hard and stiff; you will lose by this excess of 
thickness the advantages which the wood might 
afford by its rapid transmission of the waves of 
sound, and by its specific and acute sonority. Give 
your upper side too plump a form, to the swells 
too much rise, and the equilibrium of the mass 
of air will be disturbed and the tone of the in- 
strument become dull and nasal. 

The height of the ribs is also of the highest 
importance—since of course it determines the 
capacity of the air-chest. In giving a violoncello 
dimensions proportionate to those of the violin, 
and according to the relations above indicated, 
the tables should be 35 inches long, and the 
breadth 20 inches; for the da of that instrument 
is twelve notes below that of the treble of the 
violin, and it is necessary that the volume of the 
sound should be proportioned to the gravity of 
the intonation. But these large dimensions 
would be inconvenient to execute. Stradivarius 
has accordingly given his violoncellos tables 
whose length is only 26 to 27 inches, and a 
breadth of 15 to 16 at most ; but he has furnish- 
ed in the height of the ribs a necessary compen- 
sation for the mass of the air, allowing four 
inches instead of three, which with tables of the 
proper length would have been the exact pro- 
portion. The proportions of Stradivarius and 


’Guarnerius must govern the height of the ribs: 
in all violins, if the sound of the air is expected 
to come into harmonic relations with the tables. 

(To be continued.) 





Operatic Composers and their Works. 
Some mnsicians compose at such a rate, as if 
to give the world assurance of a “ plentiful season;” 
and as though to provide against the inevitable 








“dearth” of original talent, the “ barren years” 
in the annals of musical art. 

There are others again who employ a lifetime 
with one single work, that is to make their re- 
putation for evermore. Examples of certain 
composers of the dramatic art will prove very 
entertaining. We will only cite the most celebra- 
ted of these names. The earliest and at the same 
time most productive composer of renown was 
Scarlatti, (1650-1725,) who managed to bring 
forth neariy 200 Operas; certainly none equal in 
length to the present grand Operas, yet very 
amazing to consider when we think of his 200 
Masses, 400 Cantatas, and so on to infinity ! Such 
examples are, however, rare, although the Italian 
school has ever been remarkably productive. 
Witness the labors of Piccini (1728—1800.), and 
of Paisiello, (1741—1816,) two celebrated com- 
posers who have had their day; the former is 
credited to the amount of 175 Operas, while the 
latter was contented with the modest sum of 150! 
However, such fertiliy was due to the good old 
times. Handel composed no less than 42 Operas, 
and not one of them bas outlived him. His 
immortality is contained in 23 Oratorios, the 
brightest stars of which, “ The Messiah.” ‘ Judas 
Maccabeeus,” “ Israel in Egy pt,” will long yet 
illumine the firmanent. It is not generally known 
that Haydn composed 25 Operas, whose 
“tongues are mute” to this day. Still, had he 
never written anything else but “The Creation,” 
this alone would furnish him with a passport to 
immortality. The great reformer of dramatic 
music, Gluck, had composed over 40 Operas in 
the “ dolce far niente ” style of his predecessors 
before he opened his eyes to the fact—that he 
had done nothing yet for posterity. What a 
gigantic step in the history of dramatic art! The 
next ten of Gluck’s Operas were .of a kind that 
will forever hand down his name and deeds to 
future generations. What Gluck had originated 
was then carried out and brought to the highest 
point of perfection by Mozart, who has perpetu- 
ated his name and fame in the pages of “ Don 
Juan,” “ Figaro’ and ‘* Zanberflote,” Next to 
Mozart should Beethoven be mentioned. His 
single Opera “Fidelio” is worthy a niche (!) in the 
temple of Fame. The genial Weber has created 
an Opera in “ Der Freyschiitz” that will never 
die as long as Music is endowed with heart and 
soul. The Italian school was in the beginning of 
this century enriched by the illustrious name of 
Rossini, who contributed 50 Operas to the stage 
of his native country. “ The Barber of Seville” 
and “ William Tell” are his masterpieces. His 
success brought forth a host of imitators; of 
whom Bellini and Donizetti were the most 
remarkable. Of the two, Bellini had cultivated 
the Sentimental school with most success. Of 
his ten Operas (for he died in the flower of his 
life.) “ Norma,” “Sonnambula.” and “I Puri- 
tani,” were most successful. ‘The latter Opera 
gave great promise of coming excellence. The 
productiveness of Donizetti was extraodinary. 
In a space of 30 years he had composed 63 
Operas, which is an almost herculean task in our 
days. Of the Operas some 30 were successful, 
and many gave evidence of remarkable talent. 


The composers of the French school of the 
present day are headed by Auber, who has com- 
posed some 40 Operas. His “ Masaniello” is a 
work of great dramatic excellence. Among the 
English composers, Sir Henry Bishop was the 
best and most prolific. About 75 musical dramas 
claim him as author; the best of them are: 
“Maid of the Mill,” “ Clari,” and the “ Miller 
and his Men.” Among the living, Meyerbeer 
stands lofty and unapproachable as Olympus in 
the grandeur and variety of his Operas.[?] He 
favors no particular school, but combines the chief 
excellencies of each. His reputation commenced 
with “Il Crociato in Egitto,” (in 1825,) and 
reached the highest with “ Robert le Diable,” 
(in 1831,) and “Les Huguenots,” (in 1836). 
But it must be remembered that Meyerbeer 
takes a period of five years to compose an Opera 
and is besides the most careful of composcrs in 
keeping back every new Opera for some years 
longer, until a fitting occasion presents itself to 
have it produced with the greatest possible eclat. 











With Meyerbeer we close our list of remarkable 
men. Verdi is stilla young composer who has 
much fo do yet for posterity. We subjoin a list 
of the principal composers, with their works : 


Auber, 40 operas; Adam, 30; Balfe, 16; . Beet- 
hoven, 1; Bellini, 10; Bishop, 75; Boieldien, 31 ; 
Carafa, 31; Cherubini, 31; Cimarosa, 76; Doni- 
zetti, 68; Fioravanti, 25; Galuppi, 52 ; Gluck, 50; 
Gretry, 60; Guglielmi, 80; Halevy, 31; Handcl, 
42; Haydn, 25; Herold, 26; Isouard, 39 ; Jomelli, 
40; Kreutzer, 30; Leo, 28; Lindpaintner, 26 ; Lulli, 
45; Marschner, 20; Mehul, 49, Mercadante, 47 ; 
Meyerbecr, 18; Mozart, 18; Pacini, 60; Paer, 60; 
Paisiello, 150: Piccini, 175; Porpora, 24 ; Ricci, 
(brothers) 26; Rossini, 50; Searlaiti, 200; Spohr, 
12; Spontini, ; Verdi, 20; Wagner, 8; Weber, 
11; Weigl, 46; Winter, 54. 
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An Improved Fingering of the Flat Scales 
upon the Piano. 
By E. S. Hoap ty, 
Teacher of Music in Williston Seminary. 

The difficulties of the Pianist Art are so many, 
and the expenditure of time and labor in acquir- 
ing it is so great, that any improvement, however 
slight, either in the manner of playing, or in the 
process of learning, is of real value, and, as soon 
as it has been thoroughly tested, should be pub- 
lished for the benefit of all. 

The fingerings of the Major scales was long 
thought a settled thing, and all the important 
text books, that preceded Richardson’s, were 
perfectly agreed in regard to it: indeed, most of 
the scales were, probably, as perfect as human 
ingenuity could make them. Yet, those that are 
written with flats were wanting in uniformity in 
their system for the left hand, and one of them, 
certainly, was susceptible of improvement. It 
was a common remark among pupils that “ Bb 
was harder than any other scale,’ and there was 
an evident reason for its excessive difficulty : the 
third finger of the left hand was placed upon Ed 
and the second upon F; thus these two, which 
are naturally closely bound together, were wide- 
ly separated, and the third, weakest of all, was 
taken at a disadvantage. 

I had long been sensible of these defects in 
the fingering of the flat scales, but never, until 
about three years since, made any attempt to 
remove them. The idea was then suggested to 
me, by Richardsou’s mode of marking the Ad 
scale, that perfect uniformity with the scale of 
F would be as convenient in the Left hand as in 
the Right, and that a system based upon it would 
be entirely free from the imperfections of the old 
system. This would require two scales only to 
deviate from Richardson’s method, and three 
only, from the time-honored plan: Bd, Ed, and 
Ab would be marked thus for the Left hand. 

i ee Boars 
Bb C D Eb FGA Bd 
=e SS Se Bs. 8 
E+ F G AbBb C D Eb 
. 2 eoE Bees 

Ab Bb C Db ESF G Ab 

I immediately began to teach all my pupils, 
who had not already formed fixed habits of fin- 
gering, to play by the following 

RULE. 

Place the Thumb of cach hand upon F and C 
or Cb, and the Third Finger of Right upon Bd, 
and the Third of Left upon G or G6 in all the 
scales that are written with flats. 

I have, ever since, continued so to teach, and 
have found that the uniformity aud simplicity of 
is, mode of fingering very greatly assist the 
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pupil’s memory. 
scales at one lesson, and have uever heard a 
scholar complain that Bb was more difficult than 
CorG. On the contrary, these scales have 
often appeared easier than those that are written 
with sharps. 

To one, who tries this fingering with a hand 
long accustomed to the old system, it will, at first, 
appear awkward: that it is, nevertheless, the 
best system yet devised, my experience with a 
large number of pupils, some of whom have 
attained great execution, wholly forbids me to 
doubt. 





Remarks on the Rendering of the “Sinfo- 
nia Eroica.”’* 
(Coneluded.) 


Through this accentuation, he throws, all at 
once, four 2-4 bars into the 3 rhythm; then two 
bars further on, by the pause upon the accented 
portion of the bar and the chords, upon the last 
two crotchets he leaves the hearer in anxious un- 
certainty as to the rhythm, and finally then falls 
once more into the equally divided rhythm. 

+... What fantasias might be based, in a 
“programmatic sense,” on the extraordinary 
effect produced by accentuation alone, of a by 
no means extraordinary harmonic progression ! 

... That the correct rendering of the syncopated 
notes is everywhere, but especially in Beethoven, 
a principal requisite of expression, should be con- 
sidered so universally known as to render it 
superfluous for us to direct particular attention to 
it. Unfortunately, however, such is not the case, 
for we have often observed that various individu- 
al performers, belonging to otherwise very good 
bands in different towns, err in this respect. 

The stringed and the wind instruments can 
certainly syncopate audibly and inaudibly, but 
the latter is the rule, and the former the excep- 
tion, and, as such, is particularly marked by the 
composer when the syncopated note is to to be 
ayed. with more than ordinary emphasis. An 
instance of both these cases is afforded by bars 
93—14 of the violins in the second part of the 
first movement of the Eroica (page 20) :— 
= 


— 


. << e 
Paes 


cres. 


ei Pejewsysisul 


Here the sf marks the stress upon the syncopated 
notes e flat and c, while the preceding syncopa- 
tions must sound exactly like @*, and not like 
-9-S". And this mode of execution, com- 
bining the two notes in one sustained tone, is as 
we have said, the regular mode, always to be em- 
ployed where there is not an especial sign, sf, 
or > for the second note, or <> for both. 
, o 
' 

We do not wish to draw up a register of crimes 
or to enumerate all those passages whose melodic 
or rhythmical ex ion is destroyed, in Beet- 
hoven’s Symphonies, by the careless execution of 
the syncopes. We will only put our readers on 
their guard against spoiling the effect of certain 
ones in the Eroica. For instance, Part 1, page 14, 
P. the bassoon, the clarionet, and especially the 

ute :— 


@aeekp 


page 17, in the violin and flute :— 


Sey os aa bebe: 
4 fp hoe f 
ora 
Part II, page 20 et seg. in the first violin, bas- 
soon, etc. : ‘ 


ae oees 


' 

















* From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. Translated for 
the London Musical World by J. V. linen. 


I have generally given all these 





where the mark is really quite plain enough in all 
the parts (In Simrock’s Score, in first violin part, 
theme pages 20, bar 8, the quaver g is marked 
with the sign of staccato by mistake). 

- Page 32, in bassoons, elarionets, and flute (for 
the last, correct in the parts, but incorrectly 
marked in the full score with two staccato 
points). 

Page 49, in the horn solo in F, where in the 
fifth bar of it the syncopated ¢ must not be 
played staccato, because, if so played, the effect 
of the ¢ pizzicato in the basses, which ought to 
contrast with the sustained tone of the horn, will 
be lost. The same is the case immediately after- 
wards with the clarinet, ete., ete. 

To conclude this subject, we only refer, in ad- 
dition. to the solos of the oboe, ciarinet, and horn 
in the scherzo (“ Lustiges Zusammensein”) of the 
Pastoral Symphony, in which everything is spoilt, 
unless the syncopated notes are correctly played. 
No composer can mark his intention more pre- 
cisely than Beethoven has done in the last two 
bars of the oboe solo (pages 105 and 107) of the 
score published by Breitkopf and Hiirtel : 





: e-o 
pr! ~@- Mit Oe 
5 poy PEE 
- bie abel, 8 whan Sanaa 
et Sich seat ee 
= Cres. > 


where the diminishing sign of the crescendo com- 
mences actually upon the third crotchet! And 
yet we sometimes hear the minim ¢ given quite 
audibly, even when all the preceding syncopated 
notes have been correctly played! In the horn 
solo, the tie over the two (cf) is wanting in the 
score (page 108). 

...In the eyes of many persons, these observa- 
tions will be considered pedantic trivialities. We 
are of quite a different mode of thinking, and 
look upon the analysis of the mode of perform- 
ance, into the smallest details, both as a justifica- 
tion of the opinion that it is not necessary to 
introduce anything into Beethoven, but only to 
bring out what he intended. In this consists the 
difference between the classical execution of his 
pianoforte Sonatas and Concertos, and the mode 
of playing them adopted by virtuosos. Classical 
reproduction requires the abnegation of one’s 
own nature, and, the manual skill being the same, 
he best comprends Beethoven who endeavors to 
reproduce Beethoven’s spirit, and not to impress 
his own individual mind, supposing he possesses 
any, on the composer. 

With regard to the proper mode of playing 
the Crescendo and Decrescendo, and the contrast 
between forte and piano, we have already, in the 
first series of the Rheinische Musik-Zeitung, for 
1850—51, Nos. 28, 30, 33, discussed these means 
of expression, which Beethoven employed much 
more frequently than his predecessors, and with 
very different graduated effects. We will, at 
present, treat of them only in a cursory manner, 
with especial reference to the Eroica, 

The ordinary crescéndo leading up to the forte 
requires no explanation, but the contrary is the 
case with the two other kinds, the crescendo lead- 
ing to the piano, and the crescendo leading to the 
decrescendo or diminuendo, for they were both 
first rendered important means of expression by 
Beethoven. 

A. Instances of the first kind are afforded by 
the first movement of the Eroica, page 2: 

, 














ee, eae 
: a Sae dt eee ia 
eee f EEE Ee ae — 
Cres. a 
pages 12, for flute, oboe, clarinet, and bassoon : 
a ? 
H ei a oe 
= S32 SSS 
eee ty ee 
e -o- ——~ | 
Cres p 


... In playing all these passages, the principal 
thing requisite is to allow the crescendo to go on 
increasing up to the last moment previous to the 
piano, and then to play the p softly, which is not 
always easy, since the performer is frequently 





seduced, by the sight of the p in the following 
bar, into weakening the crescendo, or actually 
playing diminuendo. It is even still worse, how- 
ever, when the p is strongly given as the finish 
to the crescendo. 

B. Instances of the second kind—the erescen- 
do leading to a diminuendo—are : 

Page 1, the last four bars, namely, three cres- 
cendo, and the fourth, diminuendo.—Similarly, 
page 11 and page 20, bars 4 and 5, 

Page 50, at the conclusion of the flute-solo: 

: OT, pecn Ss pants 
-o- ae 





=o = = 2 inhale 

-——_ = *__-— -}--— 0-0 J-—- 

Gives a =a ete =ot |e: 

SPT Pie Pty por tr re 
-@- — _— 

Page 72, of the first four bars, two are crescen- 
do, and two decrescendo. The crescendo here 
begins four bars earlier (page 71), where the 
melody is given expressivo to the clarinet and bas- 
soon; in the whole passage, however, which com- 
mences, at page 71, with pp, and then subsides, 
at page 72, to p, the crescendo must not rise into 
an actual forte. Many passages in the funeral 
march, and two in the poco andante, of the finale 
(pages 224 and on) also belong to this head. 

.... The usual contrasts between forte and 
piano are found just the same in Beethoven as in 
his predecessors. | What, however, is original in 
him is the unexpected breaking off of the forte 
before a fresh motive commencing piano. 

He employs this form of expression in two 
ways, 

Tn the first place as a preparation for a surprise, 
when the forte begins, but, as it were, only to 
make room for the following piano period, or to 
fling open boisterously the door for it. This is 
done most strikingly, for instance, in the scherzo 
of the A major Symphony : 


And in exactly the same manner in the F major 
Symphony, No. VIII. . .. Similarly even in the 
Symphony No. II.,in the trio of the scherzo 
(page 107, Simrock), ... and in the finale 
(page 159) of Symphony No. IV. %. 

....In the Eroica, we must refer to this 
head the first two chords /, in the first movement, 
before the commencement of the theme; the 
piano entrance of the tenor and violoncello, after 
the above mentioned six-chord beats in 2-4 time 
(page 16); the two bars of the dominant chord, 
and the C major chord (page 65). 

In the second place, this mode of expression 
occurs in the cadence, the complete or incom- 
plete conclusion of a series of notes, the prepara- 
tion for such conclusion being marked /f, or ff, 
while the real final chord is introduced p, as the 
point of commencement of a fresh motive. Such 
conclusion might be designated as “ interrupted 
dynamic cadences,” similar to the harmonic ones. 

’ A partiahty for these is shown as early as in 
the C major Symphony, at the cadence to G 
major, and page 7 of the new score published by 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel, where, nevertheless only 
the G inthe bassoon and basses, which commence 
the new motive, is marked pp, while the pp of 
the violins and tenors stand only at the second 
crotchet of the bar. As there is the same sign 
in the orchestral parts of the edition published 
by C. F. Peters in Leipsic, there exists in this 
passage only the tendency, as we have to intro- 
duce with p a new motive after aff Subse- 
quently, in similar cases, Beethoven marks with a 
p not only the parts which play the new motive, 
but, also, the final chord in all the accompanying 
parts, and in the fundamental part. This sign 
appears, most decidedly, even in the first Sym- 
phony, a few pages further on, page 10, system 
2, bar 7, on the B flat major chord. Although 
the parts (C. F. Peters) have the p only in the 
lst violin and in the 1st flute, we accord the 
palm of correctness to the new edition, which 
has the p throughout. . . . 

In the Eroica we often meet with this form of 
writing, and it is exceedingly instructive to com- 
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pare those passages where the final-chord of the 
cadence remains forte. despite a new motive be- 
ginning in the same bar, with those in which the 
final-chord, like the new motive, is marked prano. 
In the allegro there are nine examples of thesfirst 
kind (including the repetitions) and five-of the 
SOOURG. «5% s 

Lastly, we must here mention the episodical 
passages, which, in the development, come in, 
piano, between the ff reminiscences of the theme 
in the basses: page 24, bar 4, and page 27, bar 
2, with p commencing on the first crotchet or 
quaver. In the first violin part (and in the full 
score) the sign p is, in both passages wanting 
upon the final notes, A and D of the ff; this ts, 
evidently an unintentioned omission, since the p 
exists in all the other parts, even in the first and 
second wind instruments, and it is impossible that 
Beethoven can have intended the first violin 
alone to play (ff, since.it_has a crotchet witha 
dot, and thus would out-scream and cover the 
piano of the first three quarters of the basses and 
tenors.* 

We here conclude our analysis, with reference 
to the proper mode of executing the first move- 
ment of the Eroica. In all conservatories, this 
movement is, perhaps, the very best exercise 
which ean be selected for the pupils when play- 
ing together, since there is no variation of grada- 
tion of light and shade, in style, which it does 
not contain. 


* The reader will perceive from our notice, how much re- 
mains to be done in the new edition of the score of the Eroica, 
to he published by Breitkopf and Hirtel, and how much a 
new edition is required. We have. this moment, read, that 
it is published. It is not our fault that we could not take it 
into account. L. B. 





Beethoven's “ Posthumous” Quartets. 

As there exist so many erroneous notions 
with respect to what, in the majority of insrances, 
have been, without justification, styled the Post- 
humous Quartets, an authentic historical account 
of the production of the last five quartets, deriv- 
ed from materials in the new edition of Beetho- 
ven’s Biography by Schindler, may not be out of 
place. It is a known fact, that the composition 
of these quartets was due, in the first instance, to 
Prince Galitzin. The period of their production 
commenced with the sammer of 1824, and ended 
in November, 1826. As early as December Beet- 
hoven was attacked by the disease to which he fell 
a victim, on the 26th of March, 1827. During the 
above period, he was not engaged in the compo- 
sition of anything but the last quartets. The 
arietta, Dnr Kuss (published as Op. 128) and 
the Rondo a Cappriccio for the pianoforte (pub- 
lished as Op. 129), are trifles interpolated in the 
general catalogue, and dating from a much ear- 
lier epoch. All the five quartets were in the 
publisher's hands during Beethoven’s lifetime; 
consequently the addition: “Aus dem Nachlass ” 
(from the Posthumous Papers) on the title of the 

uartet in A minor, and of that in F major, pub- 
lished by M. Schlesinger, is incorrect. This is 
an important fact, the real circumstances con- 
mets the matter proving that Beethoven 
had given the last touches to every piece, and 
did not intend to make further alterations in any 
of them. 

The order in which the five so-called “Posthu- 
mous” quartets were actually produced, is as fol- 
lows :— 

1. Quartet in FE flat major, Op. 127. 


2 ” A minor “ 130 (instead of 132). 
3. = B flat major “ 131 (instend of 130). 
4 * C sharp min.“ 132 (instead of 131). 
5. " F major ** 133 (instead of 135). 


The fugue in B flat major* (printed by Ar- 
taria, at Vienna, in the year 1830, as Op. 133) 
originally constituted the jinale of the grand 
quartet in B flat major written in 1826, and first 
played publicly in the month of March during the 
same year). The publisher, Matthew Artaria, 
prevailed on Beethoven to write a final move- 
ment in the free style, and to publish the fugue 
as an independent work. This was the origin of 
the present finale of the quartet in B flat major 
(allegro two-four time), a movement which, in the 


“ That is—reckening the grand fugue in B flat major as No. 
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Joyousness of its character, and the clearness | less agitated existence, more in keeping with his 


with which it is worked out, forms a remarkable 
contrast to its predecessors. Yet this finale was 
Beethoven’s last compositfn{ November, 1826) ; 
and he wrote it at Gneixendor¥, in his:brother’s 
house,. under the influence of the most painful 
domestic gireumstances, while a victim of un- 
merited contumely, and (which to the illustrious 
musician was»always,a punishment) confined to 
the house in rainy weather. The fugue in D 
major for two violins, two violas, and violoneello, 
published as Op. 137, in the year 1827, by Has- 
linger, Vienna, was written as far back as 1816. 

All who feel an interest in the matter (and who 
does not, that feels an interest in music ?) should 
read in Schindler's book, under what predomin- 
ating changes and excitements Beethoven’s last 
five quartets were produced. The narrative 
throws an important though sorrowful light upon 
the latter years of the great master’s life, and 
explains, at least partially; a fact, which cannot 
be denied, viz,—that, during these years, in_ his 
musical ereations, the struggle of inventive 
genius with moody contemplation commenced, 
and that the torch of the former did not always 
flash through the errors into which the latter too 
frequently ted him: 

The i7th and last of the quartets, although 
not the last composition of Beethoven for four 
stringed instruments—the rondo of the quartet, 
Op. 131 (usually marked Op. 130) in B_ flat, 
written (as has been stated) at the request of Ar- 
taria, the publisher, to replace the fugue which 
originally stood for finale, having been produced 
within feur months of Beethoven’s death—is one 
of the two that were not published till after the 
demise of the composer. The other, in A minor, 
dedicated to Prince Galitzin (Op. 130—usually 
styled Op. 182), was nevertheless finished before 
the quartet in B flat, Op. 130. This last (in B 
flat), the fugue, which was its first finale, the 
quartets in E flat (Op. 127) and C sharp minor 
(Op. 132) were all engraved and printed during 
Beethoven’s lifetime.—London Musical World. 





Translated for this Journal. 


Stephen Heller. 


From Fétis’s ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ” (new 
edition). 


Hever, the pianist and composer for his in- 
strument, was born on the 15th May, 1814,* at 
Pesth in Hungary. His father intended him for 
the bar, and sent him to study at the college of 
the Piaristes. During this time he to took les- 
sons of Brauer, an artist of talent. At the age 
of nine years, Heller executed with his master, 
at the theatre of Pesth, Dussek’s Concerto for two 
pianos. The success which he obtained there 
and his predilection for music induced his father 
to yield to his entreaties and to those of a few 
friends : he left him at liberty to follow the career 
for which he felt a decided calling, and sent him 
to Vienna to continue there his studies under the 
direction of Carl Czerny. I am ignorant of the 
circumstances which led him to take but a few 
lessons of that excellent master, and to become 
the pupil of another professor, named M. A. 
Halm. 

In 1827 and 1828 Heller gave concerts in 
Vienna; then he made an artistic tour with his 
father, giving concerts at Pesth and in all the 
cities of any importance in Hungary. Thence 
he went to Cracow, where he stopped some 
months; then he visited Warsaw, Breslau, Dres- 
den, Leipzig, Magdeburg, Brunswick, Hanover 
and Hamburg. He passed the winter of 1830 
in the last named city, giving there as every- 
where concerts and lessons ; but already fatigued, 
disgusted with this nomadic life, he aspired to a 

* The Universal Lexicon of Music, by Schadebach and 


Bernsdorf gives the 15th May, 1815; but I have my informa- 
tion from Heller himself. 








melancholy and dreamy dispositions 

At the end of.1830 Stephen Heller had to 
think of returning to Hungary, and he set out 
with his father, passing through) Cassel, Frank- 
fort. Nuremberg and Angsburg. His entry into 
this last named city had nothing gay about it, for 
he arrived there extenuated by fatigue and ill.— 
He was then sixteen years old, and he began to 
understand that his musical education was yet to 
be acquired, and that he was only a pianist with 
tolerably agile fingers, knowing nothing of the 
art but what they call /es morceau de concert. A 
few elementary lessons in harmony, which he had 
received at Pesth from the old organist Cibulka, 
composed his whole scientific stock in the art of 
writing. He scatcely.anderstood the composi- 
tions'®f Beethoven, and the admiration he had 
found at Eeipzig forthat master’s works appear- 
ed to him inexplicable. 

A lady of fashion at Augsburg, passionately 
fond of fhusic, had orcasion to hear Heller, and 
interésted herself for him. This lady had children, 
who were beginning to study the piano; Héller 
was engaged to give them lessons, lodging with 
his pupils and being treated as a friend. His 
father left him at Augsburg and returned to his 
family. At that time Chelard was in Augsburg ; 
his counsels directed Heller in his studies in com- 
position. Mme. d’H.. . . possessed quite a fine 
collection of music, which he read attentively, 
and which other amateurs in the city completed 
by lending him their treasures. From this mo- 
ment he began to be a musician and regard the 
art from a more elevated point of view. Count 
Fugger, a descendant of that illustrions family 
which, for more than three centuries, had been 
the providence of artists and men of science, a 
man of a very pure taste and vast knowledge, 
was also very useful to Heller in the direction of 
his studies. 

From 1831 to 1833 he composed much for the 
piano alone or with accompaniment, and for the 
voice ; by these labors he acquired experience in 
the art of writing. In the sommer of 1833 he 
made a journey to Pesth to revisit his family ; but 
he had scarcely passed a few months there, when 
the desire of seeing his dear Augsburg agai took 
him back there into the midst of his friends.— 
There he resumed his labors, and composed the 
first works which he published at Leipzig and at 
Hamburg. The support of Robert Schumann, 
in the Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik, contributed to 
the success of these productions. Thencefor- 
ward the talent of Heller assumed the original 
and sometimes fantastic character which still dis- 
tinguishes it. 

In the month of October 1838 he quitted 
Augsburg to go to Paris, attracted by the hope 
of greater reputation. From his arrival in that 
city, the gulf and paradise of artists, the history 
of his life is summed up in his works. He did 
not carry with him there the dispositions which 
contribute more to success than talent; for he 
shunned the world, and found pleasure only in 
solitude or in the society only of intimate friends ; 
his own personal taste in Art brought him in 
conflict with the inclinations of the public; and 
finally he had the misfortune to take sometimes 
the part of critic-in the musical gazettes: hence 
hatred and detraction on the part of rivals. Add 


to all’ this, that his music, generally difficult and 
of unusual form, was seldom understood by those 






































110 : Chopin’s Mazurkas. 
(i. M. J = 138.) Moderato Animato. 
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who had not the tradition of it. After these con- 
siderations, one will . easily comprehend the 
causes of the slow and tardy ®uccess of this 
artist’s works, notwithstanding’ their ineontestible 
merit of originality. Conquered, however, by 
the solicitations of pablishers, he has softened 
down oceasionally and: assumed ways more easy 
and a little vulgarized; but with him the native 
impulse came back on the gallop, as the poet has 
it. 

Come what will, Stephen Heller will not pass 
unnoticed in the history of Art, and true con- 
noisseurs will never deny him the power ofa 
personal feeling marked with passion and with 
vigor. We shall always consider as productions 
of aremerkable talent his Scherzos, ops. 7 and 
24, his Caprice Symphonique, op. 28, his Bolero, 
op. 32, his Caprice, op. 38, his waltzes, ops. 42, 
43, 44, his Arabesques, op. 49, his Scénes Pas- 
torales, op. 50, his Venitienne, op. 52, hi Taran- 
telle, op. 53, his Fantaisie, op. 54y La Fontaine, 
caprice, op. 55, the Serenade, op. 56, the Scherzo 
fantastique, op. 57, the second Tarantelle, op. 61, 
his Sonatas, his Promenades d’un Solitaire, in 
four sets, his op, 82, divided into four books which 
contain eighteen pieces, under the title of Nuits 
blanches, and a multitude of other compositions 
which exhale a perfume of poesy. Certain fore- 
ed affectations remarked in the earlier works of 
Heller have disappeared in the others. True or- 
iginality prevails decidedly over studied effect, 
and charm has succeeded to certain asperities 
with which the composer might formerly be 
charged. 

If there is anything that consoles in the midst 
of the degradation whieh Art has reached, it is 
to meet a vigorous mind, an active sentiment 
which, within narrow limits, know show to present 
the Grand and the Beautiful, always result- 
ing from originality of thought. Such a mind 
is Stephen Heller. For the rest, the indifference 
which artists formerly manifested for his produc- 
tions has completely disappeared ; and the edi- 
tions of these same works have multiplied, — an 
unequivocal sign of their success. A day will 
come when the influences of coterie will have 
disappeared, and will allow the world to judge 
things by their real merit; then it will be ac- 
knowledged without any doubt, that Heller is, 
far more than Chopin, the modern poet of the 


piano.(! !) 





Handel's “Messiah” at Hartford, Conn. 


One of the Hartford journals gives the following 
report, which we have heard abundantly confirmed. 
The “ Germania Orchestra ’’ means, we suppose, a 
pretty strong delegation from our Boston orchestra. 


The third performance in Hartford, by the Beet- 
hoven Socicty, of this sublime composition was 
given on Christmas night, 1862, and it was the 
grandest success, in every point of view, that the 
society has yet achieved. 

Such masic should be worthily performed ; and 
that it was so at Allyn Hall, on Christmas night, the 
solemn, silent attention, or the irrepressible bursts 
of applause, of the crowded audience fully attested. 
The chorus of nearly a hundred voices, with its huge 
billows of sound, was magnificent. The evidence of 
thorough drill since one year ago are pleasantly ap- 
parent. Mr. Barnett must have been gratified at 
his snecess on this occasion. The exeellent balance 
of the parts was particularly noticeable. The Ger- 
mania orchestra is always unsurpassed in its per 
formances, and all must have been satisfied with the 
instrumental part of the concert. The Pastoral 
Symphony was the very essence of sweet sounds.— 
Sach strains one would like to hear on a dying bed. 

The reputation of the solo performers is too well 





established to need an eudorsement. Dr. Guilmette 
was evidently at home on the most difficult solos.— 
His singing was esfi¢vially fine in the air, “Why do 
the nations,”.&e. Of Mrs, Preston and Mr, Hunt- 
ington it is suflicigdt t@say that they sang ag they 
can sing. ® 

Mrs. Risley eclipsed all her former efforts in the 
air, “He was despised.” The thost desolate sorrow 


and yearning pityéthritled her fine voice.» And 
what a voice, this lady bas! How rich its quality 
—how full of expression — how eloqtent with in- 


ward’ melody and emotion—how capable of varied 
expression, fouchirig sWeetness, profound feeling! 
Her rendering of that air was “beautiful exceed- 
ingly.” Her tones linger in our memory, more 
sweetly sad, more desolately musical, than the wail 
of autumn winds, or the lament of falling waters in 
sombre dells. 

Every one muat have been surprised at the perfect 
manner in which Mrs. Huntington rendered “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” This most: difficult and 
most affecting Air was sung with wonderful power 
and taste. In its sablime harmony, rising triumph- 
ant in mighty faith over the trials and doubts of the 
earth-life, the singer’s voice was poured out in strains 
of ravishing swéetness, clearness, and power. Never 
beforeshave we ‘heard this lady sing so well : never, 
indeed, but one by singer, so far as we-_know, has she 
been surpassed in her rendering of this beautiful air, 
and that was Jenny Lind. 

Nothing could have equalled the effect—the thril- 
ling effeet—of the grand Hallelujah Chorus, when 
the whole vast audience rose to render homage to the 
“Lord God Omnipotent.” 

On the whole, notwithstanding its length, (people 
assembled before 7, and it was 11 o'clock when it 
was finished,) the Messiah will bear listening to more 
than once, and especially when it can be rendered by 
the Beethoven Society assisted by the Germanians. 














Musical Correspondence. 


PAILADELPHIA, JAN. 12, 1863—Owing toa 
severe shower, there was but a small audience at Mr. 
Wo rsoun’s second soirée. Those of his subscrib- 
ers whose musical ardor is weather-proof had full 
reason to congratulate themselves, as the treat 
offered them amply repaid them for having braved 
the dangers of the muddy deep into which the rain 
had converted the streets. 

Mozart’s Trio, for piano, viola and clarinet, is one 
of those lovely creations that almost make one won- 
der whether its author was not musically possessed 
in somewhat the same way as the young lady, men 
tioned in one of the fairy books, who never opened 
her lips without uttering diamonds or other precious 
stones. It is so surpassingly beaatiful that it pleases 
when done by the veriest tyros. It was, on this oc- 
casion, rendered irresistible by the fine clarmet per- 
formance of Mr. Stoll and the judicious playing of 
Messrs. Wolfsohn and Kaemmerer. The last men- 
tioned gentleman played with fuller tone than in the 
first soirée, and bids fair to obviate the objectionable 
weakness of style than observed. 

The next concerted piece was a Duo for piano and 
clarinet, by C. M. von Weber. The first movement 
is bold and passionate. The second, an Andante 
eon moto, and the finale, a Rondo Allegro, thoroughly 
Weberish. No one previously familiar with the style 
could have any difficulty in naming its author. His 
melodies always flow easily and the effect of his 
wonks is always grateful. In the Rondo a fine effect 
is produced by the change from the lively 6-8 move- 
ment in major to a plaintive minor passage, which is, 
in turn, abandoned for the original subject of the 
finale. 

In addition to the novelties just noticed, we 
were also treated to a revival of Spohr’s Quintet, in 
C minor, for piano, flute, clarinet, horn and bassoon. 
It is a long time since this most brilliant production 
was last played before a Philadelphia audience. To 
hear it is to be reminded of the soirées of the lament- 
ed Thorbecke, who, in the prime of his life, and 
when his professional position was in many respects 
more enviable than that of any other musician in the 
city, was lost on the steamer Austria. To his efforts, 











more than to any one man, do the older portion of 
our musical circles owe their first acquaintance with 
classical piano musié. 

To thos® present who believed that anything label- 
led Spohr must, In consequence, be dry, eounterpointy 
and fall of every thing but ideas, the Quintet must 
have come like a new revelation. Particularly on that 
account did I regret the absence of many who usu- 
ally attend thesé concerts. ‘The opinion cited, re- 
garding the versatile Spohr, is, indeed, that of many 
who might know better. It is not long since a writer 
in the Atheneum ‘spoke of him as one who made 
bricks without straw or, in other words, musical 
compositions without ideas. 

Before noticing®.the other ome of the pro- 
gramme, I must not,omit to praise the ensemble, the 
oneuess, of the concerted pteees.... They were all 
carefully and judiciously performed. 

Mr. Wolfsohn gave us Chopin’s Polonaise in C 
sharp minor with truly poetic conception, and play- 
ed it more satisfactorily than anything of:Chopin’s 
we have yet heard at his hands. The other piano 
piece was, “ Aux bords d’une Sotrce,” by Liszt, and 
is exceedingly difficult. 

In all, the soirée was a most delightful one. 

At the Germania “ Rehearsal,” last Saturday, 
Iwas much amused by the fortitude with which 
sundry unmusical Aabitués underwent the beautiful 
movement ftom Mozart’s third symphony,for the sake 
of being able, subsequently, to bob their heads to the 
time and tune of the “ Shadow Dance” from Di- 
novah. I really pitied their ineffectual attempts to 
stifle the s/ow music by cenversation. 

I wonder whether Meyerbeer considers the aria 
dell’ombra the best thing in his new opera. 

On Monday, an orchestral concert given by Mr. 
Weston drew a large audience to the Academy of 
Music. Tuesday evening next we are to have Martha, 
by the German Opera Troupe. CHANTERELLE. 





New Yorx, Jan. 13.—Major-General Grau, 
after some very successful skirmishing in Philadel- 
phia and Washington, returned on Monday last to 
his original ‘*base of operations”—Irving Place, 
and issued a general order announcing the victory of 
his forces, and promising more brilliant successes in 
the future. The season commenced with “ J] Poli- 
uto,” with the rentrée of Miss KgLioae as Paolina ; 


- but BrigNout was not there, and in his place came 


a certificate from Dr. Carnochan, and as a substitute 
in the emergency, Signor MaccaFerr!, an artist of 
very fair voice and unusually obliging and energetic 
disposition, The unexpected change of cast, the 
absence of the Poliuto with whom Miss Kellogg had 
rehearsed the opera, and the newness of the réle to 
Signor Maccaferri, tempers the tone of criticism. The 
opera is almost too long and difficnlt for a voice of 
the nature of Miss Kellogg’s ; but she did the music 
and herself great justice, and with the able support of 
Brignoli would have been entirely successful. As it 
was, Signor Maccaferri deserves great credit for his 
undertaking. Signor Amop1o rendered the part of 
Severus with great care and success. The opera was 
a fair performance, The house was brilliant and, 
for a wonder, quite demonstrative, although its ap- 
plause was often ill-timed. 

Verdi’s “2 Vespri Siciliaui’”’ was announced for 
Wednesday evening’s performance, but another poster 
printed during the afternoon made this announce- 
ment : 

Mr. Grau regrets to be compelled to announce that 
the continued and severe indisposition of Signor 
Brignoli will render it impossible for that gentleman 
to appear this evening in ‘“Z Vespri Siciliani,” al- 
though up to the last moment he was anxious to do 
so, and wonld have made the effort if not prohibited 
by the Doctor. Signor Maccaferri, never having ap- 
peared in the opera, its performance has become im- 
possible. Not to disappoint the public, La Traviata 
will be given with Mlle. Cordier as Violetta. In- 
asmuch as Signor Brignoli’s indisposition is of a 
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character to detain him for several days in his room: 
and to utterly forbid his participation either in the 
performances or rehearsals of the coming week, Mr. 
Grau announces that, being unable to fulfill the 
promise of his opening programme, in his absence 
he has determined to discontinue the performances 
after Saturday, until Signor Brignoli is sufficiently 
recovered to be able to appear in the “Sicilian Ves- 
pers,” “ Martha,” “ Giovanna d’Arco”’ and *‘ Rob- 
ert il Diavolo.” 

“Traviata” was given with Mile. Corprer as Vio- 
lotta, Maccaferri, as Alfredo, Amodio as Germont. 
There seem’ to be a great dfference of opinion in 
regard to the performance of the evening, some call- 
ing it the greatest performance at the Academy, and 
others regarding it as but a partial success, and much 
inferior to Mme. Guerrabella’s interpretation of last 
season. Mlle. Cordier sings with care and pains, 
but her style is better adapted to roles like Dinorah 
and Oscar in “‘ Un Ballo in Maschera.” 

“ Trovatore ”’ was announced for Friday evening, 
and here another contretemps: Mme. Lorint was 
taken sick, very unexpectedly, very unavoidably, and 
“Traviata” was repeated with the cast of Wednes- 
day evening. The latest from the bulletin of the 
Academy reports 

Signor Brignoli 

Mme. Lorini ditto ; 

Wn. I. Grau ditto, 
with no fear, however, of an epidemic. Enough 
convalescent men left to give ‘ Poliuto” and a por- 
tion of “‘ Trovatore ” at a matinée on Saturday, and 
thus the Season is suspended for a while. It will be 
resumed probably on Monday the 19th, and we 
doubt not Mr. Grau will fulfill all the promises 
made at the commencement of the season. Miss 
Kellogg is actively preparing for the production of 
Verdi’s “ Giovauna d’ Arco ” and it is also ramored 
that she will sing in the role and opera of ‘‘Dinorah,” 
the music of which she has been diligently studying 
under the instruction of Signor Muzio. To those 
who have heard Mile. Cordier in this part, it will be 
an event of considerable interest to heat Miss Kel- 


logg. 

The Brooklyn Academy had the honor of one 
performance this season, of the Grau artists, and 
that because they refunded two hundred dollars over- 
charged of last season, and made reasonable terms 
for the present. The attendance, however, was mis- 
erable, and if Grau does not lose all patience it is 
not that the cause would not justify his so doing. 

Max Maretzex returns here in February and 
will give a short season of opera early in March. No 
programme as yet. 

AnscnutTz, after avery successful season, has gone 
to Philadelphia with his whole company, for a short 
series of performances. It is to be hoped that he 
will return to his New York friends with new attrac- 
tions and sensations. He has been well supported in 
his enterprise, and will be, if he continues as faithful 
as heretofore. 

Mr. Epwarp MoLLENHADER gave quite a success- 
ful concert last Tuesday evening at Irving Hall, 
assisted by the principal artists of the German opera. 
The principal attractions of the evening were the 
selections from Mr. Mollenhauer’s operetta “ The 
Corsican Bride,” which were very meritorious. 

Your appreciation of little Teresa CaRRENO is 
very gatifying to her numerous friends in New York. 
She is certainly a wonderful child, and her perform- 
ance has created much interest in musical circles. 

A companion-picce to litile Teresa is now before 
the New York pnblic. Master WiLtiz BARNESMORE 
Pape is the name af this noted little individual, and 
although it is familiar to many who heard him a year 
ago, at Mme. Anna Bishop’s concert, yet this is his 
first appearance in his own concerts, the first of 
which was given on Wednesday evening. Willie is 
but twelve years of age, and his performance is cer- 
tainly very wonderful. The brilliancy, power, and 
correctness of his execution, combined with a most 
perfect taste [?] and conception, has placed his name, 
high on the list of eminent pianists. Liszt, Prudent, 
Thalberg, Gottschalk have no difficulties too great 
for him to overcome, and if he lives to reach the age 
of maturity he bids fair to be one of the most accom- 
plished of performers. He repeats his concert, which 
was an eminent succes, the Hall being crowded, al- 
though on aa opera night, on next Saturday evening, 
and on th 31st plays at the Philharmonic concerts. 


sick ; 
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The last of this month Willie leaves for Europe, 
where he has engagements in the principal cities. If 
he finds time to appear in Boston, perhaps your criti- 
cism may he as favorable at in the case of Miss Car- 
reno, who by the way isa great.friend and admirer 
of Willie, and vice versa. It is quite dull now in the 
matter of concerts. 

The Harmonie Society are rehearsing Spohr’s 
“Last Judgment” to sing on Good Friday. 

T, W. M. 
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Concert Review. 
First Pui.AaarMonic.—A very good open- 
ing of Mr. Cart ZERRANN’S new season. so far 
as programme and performance went, was Satur- 
day evening’s concert. The only drawback was 
the stormy weather, which chooses Saturdays 
of late with a peculiar malice against music and 
musicians. Yet music’s votaries, loyal and brave 
enough to defy the storm, were not so few as to 
make the Music Hall look empty. It was a good 
kind of audience what there was of it, and it was 
at least respectable in numbers. The orchestra, 
as nearly as we could judge, numbered about 
forty instruments, complete in all its parts, and 
in good working order. We would that there were 
eighty ; that the strings were twice or thrice as 
numerous as they are; but that is what Boston 
under present circumstances cannot have, and we 
must be thankful for the best thing practicable. 
Appreciate, support well what you have, and 
better and larger will be drawn this way. Open 
the doors (of your hearts) to them—purse- 
strings also—and the current of good-violinists, 

‘cellists, players of all kinds will set this way. 

The programme stood thus: 
1. Symphony Pastorale. (No. 6). ........ 
2. Overture to ‘Die schoene Melusine”. . 
8. a. Gebet vor der Schlacht...........-. 
(Prayer before the Battle.) 
b. An das Vaterland.............00-sseeeeens Kreutzer 

(To the Fatherland.) 
Orpheus Glee Club. 

4. “Zag der Frauen,” (‘‘Procession of the bridesmaids,”’) 
Se EE. Sa acc csesetuasee reece ss Wagner 


&. a. Wanderer’s Nachtlied................0.- 
( Wanderer’s Night-Song) 





Lenz 
SS eer ee ee ee 
(Farewell) J 
Orpheus Glee Ciub. 
6. Overture to the Opera: ‘* Euryanthe’’.......... Weber 


Of the familiar and ever welcome Pastoral 
Symphony it is needless to say more, than that 
it was on the whole well rendered, the theme of 
the first movement stealing over one’s senses 
with a beautiful dream of summer in the fields. 
It is not exciting like the other Beethoven Sym- 
phonies, if we except in some degree the 
“ Thunder-storm,” which was very effectively 
brought out; but it is tranquilizing, resting, re- 
creating to the weary spirit, and therefore good 
in these times. 

If Nature in her summer loveliness reigned in 
the first part of the concert, with breezes wan- 
dering over grassy fields, and rustling leaves, and 
birds, and meditative walk by shady brookside, 
and peasant merry-makings, cooling thunder- 
storm, purple sunset after rain, with homeward 
trooping herds and hymn of gratitude, the in- 
strumental music of Part Second was entirely of 
the Romantic order. First Mendelssohn’s exqui- 
site overture snggested by Tieck’s fairy tale of 
“ The fair Melusina,” which has not been heard 
here for many years, and which is about as in- 
teresting as the “ Fingal’s Cave” and the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ” overtures, while wholly 


’ 





individual and as distinct frora both of them as 
they are from each other. This is what Robert 
Schumann said of it after its first performance 
in Leipzig in December, 1835: 

“ There are works of such fine spiritual struc- 
ture, that bearish criticism itself stands as it were 
abashed before them, scarce knowing how to 
make its compliments. This was already the 
case with the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ over- 
ture (at least I only remember to have read 
poetical reviews of it, and not a word of opposi- 
tion) ; and now it is the case again with this to 
the story of ‘ The fair Melusina.’ 

“To understand it, no one needs to read the 
long-spun, although richly imaginative tale of 
Tieck ; it is enough to know: that the charming 
Melusina was violently in love with the hand- 
some knight Lusignan, and married him upon his 
promising that certain days in the year he would 
leave her alone. One day the truth breaks upon 
Lusignan, that Melusina is a mermaid—half fish, 
half woman! The material is variously worked 
up, in words, as in tones. But one must not here, 
any more than in the overture to Shakspeare’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ wish to trace so 
coarse a historical thread all through. (A curi- 
ous person asked Mendelssohn once, what the 
overture to Melusina meant; Mendelssohn 
brusquely answered: ‘ Hm —a mésalliance’).— 
Always conceiving his subject poetically, Men- 
delssohn here portrays only the characters of the 
man and the woman, of the proud, knightly 
Lusignan and the enticing, yielding Melusina ; 
but it is as if the watery waves came up amid 
their embraces, and overwhelmed and parted 
them again. And this revives in every listener 
those pleasant images by which the youthful 
fancy loves to linger, those fables of the life deep 
down beneath the watery abyss, full of shooting 
fishes with golden scales, of pearls in open shells, of 
buried treasures, which the sea has snatched from 
men, of emerald castles towering one above an- 
other, &c.—This, it seems to us, is what distin- 
guishes this overture from the earlier ones: that 
it narrates these kind of things quite in the 
manner of a story, and does not experience 
them. Hence at first sight the surface appears 
somewhat cold, dumb ; but what a life and inter- 
weaving there is down below is more clearly ex- 
pressed through music than through words; for 
which reason the overture (we confess) is far 
better than this description of it. 

“What may he said of the musical composition, 
after two hearings and a few chance peeps into 
the score, limits itself to what is understood of 
itself,—that it is written by a master in the hand- 
ling of form and means. The whole begins and 
ends with a magical wave figure, which emerges 
several times in the course of the piece; the 
effect is to transport one, as it were, suddenly out 
of the battle ground of violent human passions 
into the vast, earth-surrounding element of the 
water, particularly from the point where it mo- 
dulates from A flat, through G, to C. The 
rhythm of the knight theme in F minor would 
gain in pride and consequence by a still slower 
tempo. Right tenderly and clingingly still sounds 
on in our mind the melody in A flat, behind 
which we descry the head of Melusina. Of 
single instrumental effects we still hear the beau- 
tiful B flat of the trumpet (near the beginning), 
which forms the seventh to the chord ;—a tone 
out of the primeval times.” 
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The fair Melusina, through the nice rendering 
of the orchestra, did not fail to charm; and now 
that she has proved so tractable and so enjoya- 
ble, we trust that she will become a frequent 
visitor in the concert room ; but we don’t wish to 
see her when she is alone ! 

The * Bridesmaids’ Procession ” from Lohen- 
grin is one of the most beautifal things in that 
romantic opera of Wagner, the music of which 
whatever else it may lack, has nobility and dig- 
nity throughout (at least so we felt it in Berlin). 
A richly colored, pensive, subtly modulating 
stream of harmony, in keeping with its subject. 
Few things of Wagner suit the concert room so 
well. 

Weber’s glorious overture to “ Euryanthe,” 
brilliant, vigorous, romantic, with a smell of the 
woods about it, was rendered with great spirit, 
and will henceforth claim to be known as well as 
the Oberon and Freyschiitz overtures. 

Our tuneful German townsmen of the Orpheus 
Glee Club, under the sure lead of Mr. 
KREISSMANN, sang their four pieces remarkably 
well; especially the Wanderer’s Nachilied, which 
had to be repeated as usual. 

SOE OE eee ee ae 

MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CriUB.—The fourth 
subscription Chamber Concert, at Chickering’s, took 
place on Thursday evening of last week. The pro- 
gramme consisted of just four numbers; two of 
which, the second and fourth, were works of great 
interest, at least considering our small acqnaintance 
with them. 

1—20th Quintet, in D minor, op. 45.............. Onslow 


Allegro grandioso—Andante cantabile. 
2—Grand Trio in E flat, op. 14, for Piano, Clarinet and 


WOES ccs cncsrebatesapeeseus pabtueneendens Mozart 
Andante—Minuetto—Rondo Allegro. 
Messrs. 1. Daum, T. Ryan and C. Meisel. 
38—‘“‘ Les Adieux,”” Romance for Cello..............55 Veit 
Wulf Fries. 
4—Quartet in C sharp minor. op. 131.......... Beethoven 


(Second time}. 
1.—a—Adagio ma non troppo molto espressivo ; b—Al- 
legro vivace; c—Allegro moderato; d—Andante ma 
non troppo e molto cantabile... 2.2.2... 6... eee 
II.—a--Presto; 6—Adagio quasi un poco Andante:..... 
Cis tgs cr neesspccpeys, veeseccesssecunesse 


The two movements from the Onslow Quintet 
were rather better than an average specimen of the 
level musician-like excellence of that not very inter- 
esting or inspired composer; it is music convenient 
to the instruments, and so made effect. The Adieur 
of Mr. Frixs’s violoncello only made many feel 
how unwilling they would be to part with it. 

The Trio by Mozart (for piano, clarinet and viola) 
has too long remained unknown among us. It is 
indead a charming and delicious work; and right 
feelingly was it interpreted. Mr. Hermann Daum, 
though he has for some years lived among us as a 
teacher, and been favorably known iu private as a 
high-toned, modest, conscientious artist of no mean 
ability, has never before (to our knowledge) taken 
occasion to assert his claims in public. And_ this 
time he did it very unassumingly, and very succesful- 
ly ; he limited himself to a faithful exposition of the 
beauties of the work, in which he bore the principal 
part, and the able service was appreciated. 

The Club did well to repeat the unfamiliar, very 
remarkable and very difficult Quartet in C sharp 
minor by Beethoven. It certainly gained in interest, 
and many portions of it became clearer, although 
doubtless it was “ slow ” and uninspiring toa dull, 
bewildered portion of the audience. It ought to be 
played again and again ; only in that way can our 
audience be brought into live and feeling contact 
with any of these “ posthumous ” Quartets of Beet- 
hoven. When one of them is taken up, why should 
it not be made a standing item in the whole season’s 
programme? It were worth a season’s listening and 
study to master one such work ; let us get as near to 
it and as familiar with it, as we are with the C minor 





Symphony, and then ask us whether we do not find 
it rewarding. Last year the “Season ’* of the Club 
was also signalized by the introduction of one of 
these famous Quartets, that namely in B flat (No. 
12): why not revive this at once, and deepen its 
fading impression, in alternation with the second 
specimen now hefore us? On some occasion, too, 
one of Beethoven’s early Quartets, given in contrast 
with one of these latest, would be instructive. Alas ! 
Art is long, and time is short ! 

The Quartet gained considerably in the rendering. 
But allow us one more suggestion. In form it differs 
from most works of this kind by having seven dis- 
tinct movements, instead of the usual three or four. 
These were all played throngh continuously, without 
pause, as Beethoven indeed designed they should be. 
This long stretch of attention was perhaps too much 
for our audience; it is found fatiguing in Germany, 
and there the practice prevails of separating by 
pauses portions which appear to have no necessary 
connection. A little examination shows that the 
seven movements group themselves readily into four, 
which answer to the usual Allegro, Adagio or An- 
dante, Scherzo, and Finale. Taken in this way by 
instalments, each referred to the usual type of form 
in well known Quartets, Symphonies, Sonatas, &c., 
an unacquainted andience many seize and hold it bet- 
ter. For instance: 

1. The opening slow Fugue movement (a) leads 
directly into the Allegro Vivace (); so that here 
we have the usual opening Allegro, with a slow in- 
troduction. The only strange thing is that it should 
begin with a Fugue, which is commonly reserved for 
the Finale. Butthis is not an exciting, brilliant 
fugue ; it 1s all subdued, sad, meditative, tranquil ; 
and it opens out, through its long closing hold on 
C sharp, into the D of the Allegro, as into the joy 
of heavenly hope. 

2. The Allegro moderato (c) is but an episodical 
recitative introduction to the Andante with wonder- 
ful Variations (d), which follows. Here is the regu- 
lar slow movement, to which we are accustomed. 

3. The Presto (II. a.) is a genuine Scherzo, al- 
though in common time instead of triple; and its 
second theme forms an equally genuine Trio to it. 

4. The short Adagio (II. b.) forms an_ introduc- 
tion to the Finale Allegro. And thus the whole 
work is found true, after all, to the organic law of 
the Quartet, Symphony, Sonata structure. 

We hope the Quintette Club will soon let us hear 
this work again ; it will be interesting to look more 
closely into it. 


OrcnestRAL Unton.—The grand feature of the 
Wednesday Afternoon Concert, last week, was the 
Fifth Symphony of Beethoven. This week the 
programme was : 


FD. Crate, FEN ooo vc cteccccccccncecencs Gluck 
2. Concert Waltz—*-Wahlstimmen.”............. Strauss 
8. Grand Sympliony— Historical,’’ (No. 6, op. 116..... 

L. Spohr 


In Four Movements. 
1st Movement—period of Bach and Handel, 1720. 
« 2d Movement—period of Haydn and Mozart, 1780. 
8d. Movement—period of Beethoven, 1810. 
4th Movement—period of 1840. 
4. The ‘“‘Wanderer.”’ Transcribed for Orchestra, with 
Trombone Obligato by A. Regestein, (lat time in this 


COBMNEG Pe cewsicccccccccccces cesesccces viempms Schubert 
5. Salon Schwarmer Galop (first time in Boston. .E. Bach 
6. 3d Finale—from ‘‘Der Freischiitz”........ C. M. Weber 


(First time in this country.) 

The noble, beautiful overture of Gluck had as 
fresh a charm as almost anything that one could 
listen to; and it is such satisfying, edifying 
music ! 

Spohr’s “ historical’ Symphony succeeds in illus- 
trating the period of Bach and Handel unmistake- 
ably enough, since it is chiefly a matter of reproduc- 
ing form,—the contrapuntal, polyphonic manner of 
those times; and this first movement we confess we 
found much the most interesting. In the other 
three, regarded either as illustrations, or as original 
inspirations, it seems to us to miss the mark 
yond the frequent recurrence of a single phrase, 


e- 





bearing the family features, we could trace very little 
of Haydn.or Mozart, but very much of Spohr, in the 
second movement. The third, too,is Spohr-ish in 
spirit, although it is Beethoven Scherzo-like in form. 
The fourth movement, we presume, does not pretend 
to be anything bat Spohr. Of course there is musi- 
cianship, and fine instrumental effects throughout; a 
curiosity worth hearing once or twice. 


Teresa CapreEno, the child pianist, gave a 
Soirée d’ Adieu, last Tuesday evening, at Chickering’s 
Hall. This was an excellent opportunity to see and 
hear her, and it was an occasion of the deepest inter- 
est. Rarely have we seen so intelligent an audience 
so pleased and so moved. She was the sole per- 
former, and this was her programme (encores were 
wisely excluded): 


Fy Pe as cagcaresccust <egsstocuncyaauies Thalberg 
2. Grand Fantasia on Themes from “Il Trovatore”’. Goria 
8. Andante and Rondo Cappricioso.......... Mendelssohn 
G. HOMIN cvcvschewcccuuecuececcetenseusseses Chopin 
5. Grand Fantasia on **T Puritani’’. 2.0.2.2 6. .6 66.06 Herz 
6. Nocturne. Dedicated to the Princess Belgoioso. . Dohler 


Here was indeed a task for a little girl of nine 
years. The mere physical exertion required in 
playing through so many pieces of great length, and 
full of all the modern difficulties of execution, made 
it a wonder that she should succeed at all. But she 
has great strength of hand and arm, and her execn- 
tion, although laboring occasionally, was clear, bril- 
liant, facile and precise. Yet all this would not 
make it interesting, except painfully. What eatches 
yon at once, and makes it pleasant to listen to her, 
is that you feel she has a true musical accent; the 
chords are struck, the passages are phrased, expres- 
sively. There: is something in it more than could 
be taught, although undoubtedly too much that is 
taught. That these traits should not be overdone 
sometimes, should not become tricks of expression, 
and to acertain degree acquired and false (those 
ritardandos, forzandos, &c.), would be impossible and 
inconceivable in a child without experience of life 
and culture, and with so much experience of modern 
forms of music, much of it of the mere virtuoso or 
show kind. 

The danger is lest her talent, by such early con- 
tinual exhibition and exposure, should all run to 
waste in superficial, showy music; and no less, that 
such abnormal and excessive tasking of the brain 
should wear the life out soon. Such a child, such 
genius (if it be that) needs a wise director, such as the 
young Mozart found in his father, who reverenced 
the gift of God, did not waste it in exhibition, but 
educated it largely and broadly into sound musician- 
ship and sterling Art. 

Would it not be wiser to let the music lessons fall 
into the background for a year or two, and give the 
time to general culture. physical and mental? The 
body must be saved from the deformity that might 
result from undue exercise of certain members ; al- 
ready the arm appears almost unnaturally large.— 
The mind and character must be formed, refined, 
developed, until such wonderful facility in the 
technique of rousic shall learn to serve Art’s higher 
meanings. The child’s face beams with intelligence 
and genius ; these speak too in her touch, in a certain 
untaught life that there is in her playing. Itisa 
precious gift: O treat it- reverently and tenderly ; 
educate it, save it, and not let the temptation of daz- 
zling success or gain exhaust it ere its prime ! 





Music Abroad. 





Corocne.—The London Musical World trans- 
lates the following letter from the Neue Berliner 
Musik- Zeitung. 


With the Winter-Season here, our agreeable “Ge- 
sellschafts-Concerte” have recommenced in the Giir- 
zenich. Good and varied programmes, the admira- 
ble munagement of the town Capellmeister, Ferdi- 
nand Hiller, and excellent instrumentalists and vo- 
calists, distinguish these performances as a source 
of great enjoyment for the lovers of music. The 
numerous audience, which, re-inforced by many vis- 
itors from the neighboring cities (Diisseldorf, Bonn, 
etc.) fills the Giirzenich, even to the galleries—the 
building contains about 1300 places—shows the just 
and warm interest created. 

The first concert was held on the 21st October, and 
its programme—comprising the overture to 
Oberon, the Sinfonia Eroica (with solo and chorus 
singing between whiles) and a violin concerto by 
Spohr—formed an excellent introduction to this 
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year’s cyclus. The overture to Oberon was given 
very finely, although the introductory andante was 
taken somewhat slower than usual. Much is left, 
however, to the judgment of a conductor in the 
choice of tempo, and it is sufficient to recognize the 
spirit and consistency with which the work was @x- 
ecuted, and which reflected the highest credit upon 
the genial director as upon the performers. The 
overture was followed by Schumann’s air; ‘“ So 
stehet ein Berg Gottes,’’ sung by Herr Jal. Stock- 
hausen. Last winter we had already enjoyed the 
pleasure of hearing this gentloman, so endowed with 
natural powers and technical skill. Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller accompanied with a “ virtuosity ” peculiar to 
himself. His playing was artistic perfection, but— 
as should always be the case—not the less subordi- 
nating itself to the singer. In three four-part songs 
for chorus without accompaniment, Herr Hiller and 
the members of his chorus did,wonders. Next came 
an air from Sacchini’s (£dipe a Colone, also sung by 
Herr Stockhausen. One of the greatest treats of the 
concert was the violin playing of Herr Griinewald, 
who has formerly been extolled in appropriate terms. 
The second part inehided the Sinfonia Eroica, the 
renters and execution of which were equally 
good. , 


The second concert (on the 4th Nov.,) was distin- 
guished by a performance of Mendelssohn’s St. Pau/, 
which may be pronounced highly successful, with 
some trifling exceptions in the solos. It was the 
first time that the organ, erected last Whitsuntide 
for the celebration of our Musical Festival of the 
Lower Rhine, was employed at these concerts. At 
the Festival it afforded us a great treat, being an ex- 
cellent instrament built in Barmen, and played in a 
masterly fashion by Herr Franz Weber, Cathedral 
organist. As it was uncertain, this Summer, whether 
the Concert Society intended to retain the valuable 
instrament parmanently, people were now doubly 
delighted to see it for good in our Giirzenich, and 
destined, let us hope, to prove a source of frequent 
enjoyment. A good organ—which will always be 
an instrament to be replaced by no other, and which, 
despite its peculiar defects in many respects, is su- 
perior to all other instruments in the elevating im- 
pression it produces—ought properly to be absent 
from no concert room of importance. Thus then, in 
this particular, Cologne has outdone Berlin, for in 
the latter city not even the Academy possesses an 
organ, and if, now and then, performances of ora- 
torios, ete., take place in the Protestant churches, the 
Academy has hitherto heen compelled to manage 
without this feature in its concerts. While in Lon- 
don, we cannot avoid remarking, in all the music we 
hear there, with the exception of the individual per- 
formances of great foreign celebrities, a vast inferi- 
ority to our musie at home, there is one point in 
which the English appear to be in advance of us, and 
that is: that in nearly all their large concert-rooms, 
there is an organ. How magnificent is the effect of 
a good organ with a chorus and orchestra ! Tts broad, 
full volume of tone forms an incomparably fine foun- 
dation for the latter, a golden background on 
which, when properly treated, the various lights and 
shades of the orchestra stand prominently forth. It 
is necessary, however, to have a master, like Herr 
Franz Weber, to subdue its power without injuring 
its volume. Herr Franz Weber succeeded by his 
playing in divesting the organ accompaniment of 
airs (without the aid of any other instruments) of 
aught like heaviness, causing it to equal in softness 
anything we ever heard. How powerful, though, is 
the effect when, in the fortissimo passages of the 
chorus and orchestra, the organ in all its might, joins 
in and swells majestically through the whole room ! 
Herr Franz Weber’s performance was truly artistic 
and unsurpassahle, he most delicate precision, 
and the nicest harmony with the chorus and orches- 
tra were never wanting.—The orchestra and chorus 
performed their duty most effectively, as they always 
do. Some of the solos were well rendered. Mille. 
Adelina Biichner, of Cologne, sang the soprano part 
to the satisfaction of every oe. This was, I beheve, 
her fivst appearance in public. It is with a feeling 
of sincere admiration that we direct attention to the 
great certainty of this talented singer, who sang the 
whole part without music—since she never saw the 
light of heaven. Malle. Asmann, from Barmen, who 
sang the contralto part, pleased us still better on this 
occasion than when we heard her before. The tenor 
of Herr Gunz, from the Theatre Royal, Hanover, 
although displaying power, was rather husky, while 
the intonation was, at times, uncertain. On the 
whole, however, this gentleman's good qualities out- 
weighed his shortcomings. The part of Paulus suf- 
fered from the manifest defects of Herr Heinrich 
Behr, from Bremen. His singing suffered through- 
out from tremolo,’ such as we have hardly ever met 
with before. We should be unjust, however, did we 





not acknowledge, despite this drawback, having 
found plentysthat was beautiful in the execution, gen- 
erally good, and sometimes admirable of the oratorio. 
This, we must mention, as particularly successful in 
the chorals, in addition to the quartet of the ‘ False 
Witnesses,” distinguished for the very graceful way 
in which it was given. They produced a magnifi- 
cently solemn impression, each in its peculiar man- 
ner. This was the case with the choral: “ Dir, 
Herr, will ich mich ergeben,” with accompaniment 
of the stringed instraments and organ in the First 
Part, and then with the splendid choral; ‘ Wachet 
auf,” the first three lines of which closes with trom- 
bones and trumpets. 


London. 


Monnay Porurar Concerts.—The ninth and 
final concert of the ante-Christmas series took place 
on Monday night. Among other attractions there 
was Mr. Sims Reeves, whose classical singing has 
had so marked an influence on the success of these 
entertainments trom their earliest institution, and 
who was received, as he. invariably is, with enthusi- 
asm. It was also the last appearance of Herr 
Joachim, whose engagement at the Hanoverian 
Court has necessitated his immediate departure from 
England. The quartet and solo-playing of this 
gentleman have been the chief topics in musical cir- 
cles since the concerts were resumed in October ; and 
his performances of Bach’s violin solos—to speak of 
nothing else—have given a special tone to the season. 
That they will be remembered with delight and anx- 
iousl,y looked forward to again in the sammer of 
1863 may be concluded without reserve. Herr 
Joachim, having created a new and universal taste 
for the music of Bach, has imposed upon himself the 
honorable daty of standing forth as modern champion 
to the greatest and most profound of the elder Ger- 
man masters. He is now Bach’s apostle no less 
than Beethoven’s, and, happily, quite equal to the 
task of representing both with dignity. The other 
players in the quartet were MM. Ries, H. Webb and 
Piatti; the other singer was Madame Florence 
Lancia; the pianist, Mr. Charles Hallé. We ap- 
pend the programme, which yielded in interest to 
none of its 111 precursors : 


Part I. 
Quartet in D Minor (strings)... ........0065 +++ Schubert 
Priére et Barearolle (l’Etoiie du Nord)......... Meyerbeer 
** Stars of the summer night” 
Songs T know thou dost love me’’’""""'***** Molique 
Sonata in A flat, Op. 39, for pianoforte alone...... Weber 
Part IT 


Selections from Sonata, in B minor. for violin alone. Bach 


Song, ‘*The Message”. ........... ...... Blumenthal 
Song, “‘ The merry Flower Girl. ........... G. A. Osborne 
Sonata, in A, dedicated to Kreutzer, for piano and violin, 
Beethoven 

Conductor, ........s.c008 ontebevts Mr. Benedict 


There was not a flaw in the entire performance. 
No more perfect quartet-plaving than that of Schu- 
bert’s *D minor” (the most imaginative and admi- 
rable, perhaps, of all his instrumental compositions) 
has been listened to,even at the Monday Popular 
Concerts ; Mr. Hallé has never displayed more con- 
summate ability than in the romantic and truly 
beautiful sonata of Weber; Mr. Sims Reeves threw 
a world of feeling into the graceful songs of Herr 
Molique (from a set of six, dedicated to himself), 
and was compelled to repeat M. Blumenthal’s pretty 
“ Message ;”” and Herr Joachim in the “ Sara- 
bande” snd “ Bourrée,”’ from Bach’s second solo 
sonata, produced the accustomed extraordinary sen- 
sation. Being, as a matter of course, unanimously 
called upon to produce some other movement from 
the same source, Herr Joachim did so with the hear- 
tiest goodwill. About to take leave for so longa 
period of one of the most thoroughly musical andi- 
ences before whom he had probably ever appeared, 
the gifted Hungarian violinist played as though he 
felt it, and created an impression not easy to be 
effaced. Madame Lancia, too, seemed inspired by 
the occasion, imparting more than ordinary expres- 
sion to the prayer and barcarole from Meyerbeer’s 
opera, and more than ordinary spirit to Mr. Osborne’s 
lively little song. About the ‘ Kreutzer” duet of 
Beethoven—the executants being MM. Hallé and 
Joachim—we need say no more than that it was the 
culminating point of one of the most stirring and 
exciting concerts ever held in St. James’s Hall. The 
crowd was so enormous that several handreds of 
persons were sent away, for whom it was impossible 
to find even standing room; and, though the rows 
of stalls were veryfconsiderablyjincreased in number, 
the extra chairs, placed in every direction, to accom- 
odate late comers, almost chokedgup the avenues. 
And this, too, at a concert exclusively devoted to 
quartets, sonatas, and solo songs, the 112th in the 
spate of little more than three years ! 

The Monday Popular Concerts are to be resumed 
on the 12th of January, 1863. 
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Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 





Published by Oliver Ditsou & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Corn is King. Song and Chorus. 25 


A lively Yankee song, having for a subject the de- 
thronement of King Cotton, and the coronation of 
young King Corn. 


Morning Service in C : Unison Te Deum, and 
Jubilate. Henry Wilson. 75 


Let us hope that we shallall have cause to sing 
Te Deum Laudamus, and Jubilate, and all the Jubi- 
lee songs, before long, in honor of the great Union 
restored. But there is no reason why we should not 
praise God for present blessings. The work is com- 
mended to choirs. 


The Nightingales are singing. Franz Abt. 


Singing all the way through the song, and first 
class nightingales, too. Those who can master the 
German pronunciation, should sing the foreign words 
as well as the others, as the ballad is a fine one. 
Moderately difficult. 


Guitar. 
Reichardt. 


An arrangement for guitar of the above very favor- 
ite song. 


Te Deum in Bb. G. P. Tuckerman, 


Mr. Tuckerman has a special and excellent genius 
for ecclesiastical music, and his new composition 
needs no further introduction than the mention of 
his name. 


Thou art so near and yet so far. 


Instrumental Music. 
O Summer%night, from “Don Pasquale,” with 
variations. Ch. Grobe. 35 
J. Bellak. 15 
- 15 
“ 8 


Polacca in Puritani. 
Gentle Nettie Moore Schottische. 
Darling Nelly Grey Polka. 

Three easy pieces for young pupils. 
Ohio Sounds. J. Duning. 


A very pretty waltz, about the difficulty of ‘* Bords 
du Rhin.” 


Valse Brilliante. 


Overture to Fra Diavolo, by Auber, for four per- 
formers on two pianos, 1.50 
One of those effective and brilliant things, that are 


so taking in seminary exhibitions, or in any place 
where two pianos are combined. 


Books. 


Tue Vorce “or Praise.—A_ collection of 
Music for the Choir, Singing School, Musical 
Convention, and the Social Circle. By Edward 


Hamilton. 
$9,00 per dozen. 


This book is now selling largeiy, and seems to give 
general It a good collection of 
church music with a goodly number of exercises, easy 
quartets, &c., for singing school practice. It has 878 
pages, a number of new motets and anthems, and a 
teacher's index. 


tefacti hi 








Music sy Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense beirg 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent pe 
ounce. This applies to any distance-under three thousan 
miles; beyond that it is double. 


























